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prepared for use in the Southwest Pacific Theater.7 He called attention to the
frequent symptoms of disgruntlement and resentment. The commission of
civilian psychiatrists8 was especially impressed with certain patients in whom
resentment seemed to be the outstanding characteristic of maladjustment. They
suggested the term "morbid resentment state" for a "disgruntled, resentful, em-
bittered, aggressive, unamiable state in which the patient is particularly resistant
and irritable about what he calls 'being shoved around/ " The diagnosis of
"simple adult maladjustment" was also given for physical complaints due to
environmental stress and, less frequently, for purely psychological symptoms
such as insomnia and difficulty in concentration.

Certain cultural patterns were often the basis for maladjustment which was
sometimes labeled "simple adult maladjustment." The psychiatrist occasionally
was asked to see the hillbilly or the illiterate soldier from a rural background
who was trying to compete unsuccessfully with the more educated or sophisti-
cated bunkmate. A homely illustration of this type of problem, which con-
fronted thousands of our soldiers, was an experience on a Pullman train. As I
sat in the men's smoking room, eight GI's, under the charge of a private first
class, got on the train. They dumped all their big duffel bags on the limited
floor space of the smoking room. The berths had been made up, and they cau-
tiously investigated but did not know how to proceed. Seeing the three wash-
bowls, one of them decided to wash. Like so many sheep they all followed suit
and began digging in their duffel bags for their towels and soap. When I told
the soldier in charge that towels and soap were furnished by the Pullman Com-
pany, a hurried whisper traveled through the group, whereupon all soap and
towels went back into the duffel bags. A little later when the conductor took my
Pullman reservation, one of the GI's overheard me say "lower No. 2." He hesi-
tatingly came to me as soon as the conductor had left to tell me that he had
No. 2. He was greatly reassured when he learned that there were two bunks in
section No. 2.

Often in the barracks, the inexperienced, provincial type of soldier was the
butt of joking by his more worldly-wise company mates, sometimes to an almost
unbearable degree. Wide personality variations were found which were due to
cultural and biological backgrounds: the slow-moving, unimaginative, illiterate
soldier; the dull, phlegmatic, rural plow hand, the high-strung, restless, lo-
quacious, highly temperamental city type, and a dozen others. For each of these
there were the minor difficulties in adjustment connected with the leveling

7 Technical Memorandum No. 5, Hdqts. the U.S. Army Forces in the Far East, Office of the
Chief Surgeon, n May 1944. Written by Col. S, A. Challman.
8 Medical Report on Morale and Psychiatry, No. 17, Office of the Surgeon General, 25 August
1945, P- 39- Reprinted: Bartemeier, L. H.; Kubie, L. S.; Menninger, K. A.; Romano, J.; and
Whitehora, J. C, "Combat Exhaustion," /. New. & Ment. Dis., 104:358-389, Oct, 1946; 4^9-
5 25, Nov., 1946,